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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to place the U.S. militia movement into proper historical context 
through the use of a comparative method. Militias in the United States are often depicted as dangerous 
and extreme right-wing groups that warrant significant monitoring and control. The sense of danger 
associated with the militias is perhaps exacerbated by the tendency to think of these groups as an 
unprecedented social phenomenon. Early reports of U.S. militias in news reports tended to neglect 
the historical forerunners of this movement, and this omission promoted the view that militias are 
unique developments. Expanding upon work by Durham (1996), this article seeks to deepen our 
historical appreciation of U.S. militias. Beginning with the observation that comparative studies of 
the militia movement have been hampered by a failure to systematically define the subject of study, 
we employ five analytic categories — ideology, motivation, mobilization, organization, and ritual 
— in an effort to describe U.S. militias. Having outlined these categories and applied them to U.S. 
militias, we then compare and contrast the militias with right-wing forerunners in the United States 
such as the Silver Shirts, KKK, and Know Nothing Party. We conclude with several suggestions for 
advancing comparative investigations into the U.S. militia movement. 


Introduction 


Over THE PAST few years, the militia movement has been associated 
with a number of nefarious events and has been depicted by some observers as 
a dangerous, right-wing, extremist movement in need of close monitoring. Morris 
Dees, founder of the watchdog group known as the Southern Poverty Law Center, 
and co-author with James Corcoran of the book titled Gathering Storm, had this to 
say about U.S. militias in the book’s preface: 


This is the story of a very dangerous movement, one the public knows almost nothing 
about.... Much of what I write about, I learned from close contact with many of the 
far right extremists who are behind the militia movement (Dees and Corcoran 1996, 
Preface). 
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Reminding readers that the U.S. militia movement has been linked to the 1995 
bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City, which Dees 
and Corcoran (1996) declare as “the most destructive act of domestic terrorism. . . 
in our nation’s history,” they caution that if the movement is not contained, “it could 
lead to widespread destruction or ruin” (p. 2). For his part, Mark Pitcavage (1998), 
founder of the group called the Militia Watchdog, informs readers that militia 
members commonly collect illegal weapons and explosives, adding that “some 
members go further than collecting weapons and actually plan to use them.... 
As a result... [the militia movement] includes many people willing to commit 
criminal acts” (pp. 15-16). Hilliard and Keith (1999) concur, explaining that “since 
the 1995 Oklahoma City terror, bombings have increased throughout the United 
States, many of them attributed to right-wing militia organizations” (p. 5). Indeed, 
Robert Snow (1999), a former detective in the Indianapolis Police Department, 
claims that: 


only skillful, painstaking work by law enforcement agents has prevented other radical 
militia members from committing other devastating tragedies such as we saw in 
Oklahoma City.... The militia movement presents a very real and imminent threat 
to everyone (pp. ix-x). 


Egan (1995) reports that a militia leader in Montana has directed threats at 
several public officials, observing that “there cannot be a cleansing without the 
shedding of blood,” and that some federal agencies in Idaho “have virtually stopped 
performing some of their duties fearing violence” (p. Al). “The militia people,” 
writes investigative reporter Jack Anderson (1996), “are simply out of touch with 
reality, which unfortunately does not discourage some of them from plotting 
maniacal assaults on law and order” (p. 76). While Schneider (1994) notes simply 
that “concern about the militias is growing nationwide” (p. A14), Snow (1999), 
in rather direct language, concludes that it is “unquestionable” that a militia leader 
“could exhort his followers into committing violence under the cloak of patriotism” 
(p. 231). Therefore, he recommends that authorities should “move in, enforce the 
law, and put the militias out of business” (Snow 1999:232). 

When the public is asked about its view of U.S. militias, they are often envi- 
sioned as a “clear and present danger to every American citizen” (Snow 1999:ix). 
That this perception should be so popular is not surprising when one considers that 
the news media (i.e., television, print, and Internet), which are largely responsible 
for creating the public’s perception of militias, have consistently linked the move- 
ment to a number of high profile crimes (e.g., the 1995 bombing in Oklahoma 
City and the 1996 bombing at the Olympic Games in Atlanta). Similarly, as we 
have noted above, many watchdog groups portray militias in a manner designed 
to incite fear and alarm (e.g., Anti-Defamation League [ADL] 1994, 1995, 1997; 
American Jewish Committee [AJC] 1995; Center for Democratic Renewal [CDR] 
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1996a, 1996b; Coalition for Human Dignity [CHD] 1995; Southern Poverty Law 
Center [SPLC] 1997). Evidence that such representations of militias have been ab- 
sorbed by the public is provided by one Yankelovich poll, administered in the wake 
of the Oklahoma City bombing, which found that 80 percent of Americans thought 
militias were dangerous, 63 percent thought they were a threat to our way of life, 
and 55 percent thought militiamen were “crazy” (Anderson 1996; see also Kelly 
1995; Mariani 1998; Snow 1999), 

The sense of fear and alarm that the public seems to feel for the U-S. 
militia movement has likely been exacerbated by the tendency to conceive of this 
movement as something of an unprecedented phenomenon. When newspapers in 
the United States began to report on the militia movement sweeping the nation, 
the stories typically presented the militias as a unique development. For instance, 
in the headline to a story in the Detroit News, Dammann (1994) depicted militias 
as “marching to their own beat” (p. 1A). This newspaper article and others like it 
did not explicitly discuss the similarities between U.S. militias and earlier groups 
(Downes and Foster 1994; Hawkins 1994; Schneider 1994). This failure to make 
historical connections has promoted misconceptions about U.S. militias and has no 
doubt contributed to the angst that many feel about this movement. 

Although early news reports tended to stoke this misconception that militias 
were without precedent, some observers have fortunately published antidotes to 
this gloss. Durham (1996), for instance, has observed: 


The militias are a new part of the American right, and the conspiratorial thinking 
they espouse has some new elements. But neither opposition to the New World Order 
nor the belief in hidden troops and concentration camps nor even the organization of 
militias is a recent innovation (p. 70). 


In other words, those aspects of the militias that are most often thought to be unique 
are not so new after all. “In 1962,” Durham (1996) writes, “California members 
of a much publicized paramilitary organization of the time, the Minutemen, were 
reported to have claimed that large numbers of Chinese troops were gathered on 
the Mexican border ready to invade” (p. 71). And more recently, in 1982, “Patriot 
activists in Idaho signed a charter for the creation of an Aryan community which 
would have its own militia” (Durham 1996:72). We agree with Durham that militias 
have a significant history behind them and seek to deepen this observation by 
exploring systematically the forerunner of today’s U.S. militias. 

While the militia movement has received a good deal of attention from 
news media and watchdog groups, aside from some notable exceptions (e.g., 
Barkun 1996, 1997; Bennett 1995; Castells 1997; Durham 1996; Freilich, Pichardo 
Almanzar, and Rivera 1999; Gallagher 1997; Haider-Markel and O’Brien 1997; 
Hamm 1997; Kaplan 1996; Kimmel and Ferber forthcoming; Mariani 1998; 
O’Brien and Haider-Markel 1998), it has not garnished that much attention from 
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sociologists and other students of society. This neglect is unfortunate, but it should 
not come as a surprise considering that the social movement literature has tended to 
ignore right-wing social movements in general (McCarthy and Zald 1987; Pichardo 
1997). However, if subjected to the systematic analysis that sociology affords, 
the U.S. militias promise to inform us about resistance movements as well as 
the production and maintenance of social order. Not charged by dictums like “if 
it bleeds it leads” and not entirely committed to activism in the here-and-now, 
but specially equipped with the tools of comparative analysis, sociologists can 
contribute to an informed appreciation of U.S. militias. Ata minimum, sociological 
research can dispatch with gross misunderstandings . This paper aims to do just that. 

We contend that the U.S. militia movement, far from being an unprecedented 
phenomenon, carries on a rich tradition established by a host of forerunners. We 
maintain that this observation has perhaps been neglected due to a failure to sys- 
tematically define the U.S. militia movement. We move toward such a definition 
by employing five analytic categories — ideology, motivation, mobilization, orga- 
nization, and ritual — in an effort to describe U.S. militias. Having outlined these 
categories and applied them to U.S. militias, we then compare and contrast the mili- 
tias with right-wing forerunners such as the Silver Shirts, Ku Klux Klan, and Know 
Nothing Party along these same dimensions. This analysis allows us to demonstrate 
the inaccuracy of depictions that portray the contemporary militia movement as a 
unique phenomenon; we thus show how comparative studies of social movements 
can be of use in providing a more complex understanding of contemporary social 
problems. In order to advance comparative studies of social movements, we con- 
clude with several suggestions for further comparative investigations into the U.S. 
militia movement. 


Defining the U.S. Militia Movement 


In this section of the paper, we would like to construct a working definition 
of the U.S. militia movement.! We think that a useful definition of militias can be 
achieved by considering five related dimensions that we refer to as ideology, mo- 
tivation, mobilization, organization, and ritual. Drawing on these five dimensions, 
we define U.S. militias as relatively decentralized organizations that employ or call 
for paramilitary rituals and use informal social networks, charismatic leaders, and 
various forms of “consciousness raising” to mobilize individuals who are moti- 
vated by economic, cultural, and technological factors to propagate an ideological 
message of intense hostility toward centralized government and multi-national cor- 
porations (see also Barkun 1997; Freilich, Pichardo Almanzar, and Rivera 1999; 
Hamilton 1996; O’Brien and Haider-Markel 1998; Snow 1999). This is a thick 
definition, and we aim to unpack it in the coming pages. 
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Ideology 


“Nobody has yet come up with a single adequate definition of ideology,” 
writes Terry Eagleton (1991:1), and “[t]his is not because workers in the field 
are remarkable for their low intelligence, but because the term ‘ideology’ has a 
whole range of useful meanings, not all of which are compatible with each other” 
(p. 1). This is certainly not the place to dispatch with the many controversies that 
surround this most complex concept, but we do need to explain how we are using 
the term ideology in relation to the U.S. militias. For purposes of the present 
paper, we agree that “[i]t is possible, then, to think of ideological discourse as a 
complex network of empirical and normative elements, within which the nature 
and organization of the former is ultimately determined by the requirements of 
the latter” (Eagleton 1991:23). Gusfield (1981) recognizes a similar approach to 
ideology in his theory of public problems. In his book titled The Culture of Public 
Problems, Gusfield distinguishes between causal responsibilit y, which focuses on 
the questions “‘what is?” and “what ought to be?” and political responsibilit y, with 
its focus on questions like “what is to be done?” and “by whom?” In other words, 
we use ideology to mean ideas and beliefs that convey a grievance about the state of 
society. We will discuss a variety of ideological themes that are common to the U.S. 
militia movement. These themes, which are comprised of attributions of causal and 
political responsibility, outline the main problems and grievances articulated by 
militia members. 


Ideological Themes 


The ideology of the U.S. militia movement is centered on a number of rather 
unconventional beliefs concerning the interconnections among governmental au- 
thority, technology, modernity, and the media. These beliefs are closely related to 
a sense of alienation from contemporary American society and to a basic antipathy 
towards the modern world in general. Claimed by many to be most popular in com- 
munities wracked by economic dislocation, instability, and discontent, the militia 
movement is openly suspicious and quite contemptuous of the federal government, 
popular culture, corporate elites, the global economy, and technological advances 
(Abanes 1996; Doskoch 1995; Durbin 1995; Mariani 1998; Olson 1995). 

If there is a main ideological message conveyed by the U.S. militias, it is one of 
pervasive mistrust, fear, and hatred of “the establishment” — usually defined as the 
U.S. federal government, the United Nations (U.N.), multi-national corporations, 
and the media. These sentiments of mistrust and fear often culminate in conspiracy 
theories, such as the infamous contention that the U.S. government, in concert 
with the U.N., is seeking to deprive citizens of their fundamental rights in an 
attempt to institute a one-world government (Bock 1995; Hawkins 1994). Such 
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“fundamental” rights consist primarily, but not exclusively, of the ability to keep 
and bear arms. Other ideological themes fan out from this main concern with 
centralized authority and the threat it represents to individual rights; accordingly, 
we will discuss in turn militia views on centralized authority, gun rights, taxation, 
the liberal left’s threat to the American way of life, anti-environmentalism, and jury 
nullification. 

Mistrust of Centralized Authority and ‘The Establishment.” Militias, 
proudly perpetuating the anti-federalist tradition in American politics, insist that 
the federal government is out to strip citizens of their most fundamental rights and 
to put an end to true democracy in America (SPLC 1997). “We must look at... the 
overriding important point,” testified militia leader Robert Fletcher (United States 
Senate 1995:90) before a Senate subcommittee, “what is the concern of the actually 
several million American citizens that are involved with patriot groups, and 
whose concerns basically are an out-of-control government, an overly oppressive 
government, a government that utilizes a secret, shadow means” (p. 90). Norman 
Olson (United States Senate 1995) testified before the same Senate subcommittee: 
“The increasing amount of federal encroachment into our lives indicates the need 
for parental corrective action. In short, the federal government needs a good 
spanking to make it behave” (p. 95). Perhaps the Michigan Militia (1999) makes 
most explicit the threat to freedom posed by a strong federal government: 


Today freedom in these United States is more or less a relative thing. Today’s freedoms 
include only those actions Congress and the regulatory bureaucracies wish to allow the 
people. ... Contrary to popular belief by many in Washington, the term “Federalism” 
does not mean that the federal government is to control everything. The states were 
intended to have most policing powers, the central government very few. Were the 
Ninth and Tenth Amendments to the Constitution enforced with the vigor of the First, 
this situation would be rectified immediately. Instead, our country is infected by a 
quagmire of many thousands of often conflicting rules and regulations. ... Today’s 
federal government is quite obviously not the government intended by our founding 
fathers (pp. 4-6). 


In the main, militia members tend to espouse a belief that the U.S. government 
has turned against the people, as evidenced by John Trochman’s (United States 
Senate 1995) statement before Congress that “the high office of the Presidency has 
been turned into a position of dictatorial oppression” (p. 84) and Norman Olson’s 
(United States Senate 1995) grim claim “that the Central Intelligence Agency has 
been in the business of killing people in the United States and around the world 
since 1946” (p. 100). 

In addition to the anti-federalist plank, the militia movement’s distrust of 
centralized authority is oftentimes expressed through various refrains on the threat 
posed by a developing New World Order. According to militia ideology, the U.S. 
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government has taken an instrumental role in the process of instituting a New 
World Order that will eventually replace American sovereignty with a one-world 
government (Anderson 1996; Barkun 1997; SPLC 1997). Groups like the Michigan 
Militia contend that this highly centralized governing body will be headed by the 
U.N. and will be achieved through the concerted efforts of various international 
organizations and agreements such as the World Health Organization, the World 
Trade Organization, the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, and the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (Michigan Militia 1996a). “Indiana militia leader 
Linda Thompson,” writes Jonathan Karl (1995:75), “predicts a United Nations 
invasion of the United States. She adds that the troops will be guided by secret 
symbols that have been placed on the back of highway signs throughout the 
country” (p. 75). Indeed, journalist David Neiwert (1999) describes a “border 
skirmish” that occurred in the Pacific Northwest during the summer of 1994: 


The paranoia reached its apex on Labor Day 1994, when some local Patriots in 
Northern Okanagon County [in Washington State] observed some suspicious behavior 
— a large encampment of people near the Canadian border, all of them wearing new 
clothes, with all new equipment and out of state plates, all of them males with clean 
shaves. Could it be a United Nations strike force? Actually it was a Border Patrol 
exercise. ... Someone driving along the Similkameen River spotted the encampment 
and rushed into town to tell friends about the activity. Soon, phone calls began flooding 
into Sheriff Jim Weed’s office, claiming that U.N. troops had landed at the border and 
were sweeping southward, confiscating people’s guns wherever they went. And, the 
callers said, the locals were planning to mount an armed resistance. In fact, a force of 
men was ready right then to drive northward to meet the invaders. The Sheriff urged 
the callers to sit tight, then quickly got on the phone with the regional Border Patrol 
director and warned him that violence was imminent. ... The Border Patrol promptly 
broke up the encampment. ... The leader of the new Lake Chelan Citizen’s Militia, 
however, was not exactly convinced that it was not an invasion. ‘We have photographs,’ 
said Bill Shoemaker, a Chelan area resident. Fortunately, the threat of militia action 
worked, in Shoemaker’s view: “They were getting ready to run a house to house search 
up there, which apparently they gave up because it was exposed before it happened’ 
(p. 267). 


Although some variation exists within the militia movement as to how this 
usurpation of U.S. sovereignty will be accomplished, almost all militias believe 
that it will entail the deployment of foreign troops to American soil. These troops, 
which will undoubtedly be deployed in swarms of black helicopters (Barkun 1997; 
Keith 1994, 1997), are presumed by militia members to be a key component, both 
in establishing the New World Order and in abrogating citizens’ rights (ADL 1994; 
AJC 1995; Anderson 1996; Bennett 1995; Bock 1995; Junas 1995; Karl 1995; 
Kelly 1995; Marks 1996; Tanner 1995). 
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Gun rights and confiscation. While U.S. militias fear centralized authority 
and the possibility of a New World Order, they also express overwhelming anxiety 
about the possibility of losing their highly cherished right to bear arms. One reason 
gun rights are so important to militia members is the belief that by disarming its 
populace, the U.S. government is ensuring that American citizens will be deprived 
of the means to combat the foreign onslaught which will be masterminded by 
the U.N. (Hawkins 1994; Stern 1996). As African-American militia leader James 
Johnson (United States Senate 1995) told Senate investigators: “For those who 
think that this is just primarily an angry white male movement, if our ancestors 
would have been armed they would not have been slaves. That is why people are 
getting armed” (p. 93). Robert Snow (1999), in his book titled The Militia Threat, 
confirms that militia members see private ownership of high-powered firearms as 
a bulwark against totalitarianism. For other militia members, like Norman Olson 
(United States Senate 1995) of Michigan, the threat to the second amendment is 
not only a threat to freedom but also an assault on natural law: 


While the second amendment to the United States Constitution recognizes the. . . right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed, the second amendment is 
not the source of the right. . . to keep and bear arms. These rights existed in the States 
prior to the formation of the Federal Union. In fact, the right to... keep and bear 
arms exists from antiquities. The enumeration of those rights only underscores their 
natural occurrence and importance.... This point must be emphasized. Neither the 
citizen’s militia nor the citizen’s private arsenal can be an appropriate subject of federal 
regulation. ... While some may say that the right to keep and bear arms is granted to 
Americans by the Constitution, just the opposite is true. The Federal Government is 
itself the child of the armed citizen (p. 94). 


In fact, a number of militias, reacting to the passage of federal legislation, have 
asserted that a gun confiscation process has already begun. They point specifically 
to the controversial 1993 Brady Bill, which mandates a waiting period for the 
purchase of a firearm, and the equally contentious 1994 Crime Bill, which banned 
certain types of assault weapons. According to militia propaganda, these recent 
moves represent the beginning of the end of the right to own and possess firearms 
and perhaps the beginning of the end to American independence (Karl 1995). 
Further evidence that the federal government is bent on gun confiscation, no 
matter the cost, famously includes U.S. government actions at Ruby Ridge in 1992 
and Waco in 1993 (Abanes 1996; George and Wilcox 1996; Hamm 1997; Karl 
1995; Tanner 1995; Wills 1995). It would be difficult to overestimate the symbolic 
importance of Waco and Ruby Ridge for militia members. Together, these events 
have taken on a seemingly mythological significance within the militia movement 
and have served as a rallying cry, which militia leaders continue to rely upon. Waco 
and Ruby Ridge have become lumped together in the minds of militia members 
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based upon the fact that they share a number of common elements. These common 
elements include allegations (by the government) of illegal gun possession by 
citizens, along with allegations (by citizens) of excessive force by the government. 
Likewise, in both cases innocent — at least in the minds of militia members — 
civilians were killed. It is important to note that militias point to these incidents in 
almost all their official literature as examples of just how heavy-handed the federal 
government has become in attempting to crush opponents of gun control (ADL 
1995; AJC 1995; Dyer 1997; Karl 1995; SPLC 1997). 

Taxation. Although militias have focused a good deal of their attention on 
the issue of gun rights, it would be a mistake to conclude that militia ideology is 
confined to questions concerning the second amendment. The issue of taxation, for 
instance, also holds an important place in the array of ideological themes presented 
by the U.S. militias. Specifically, some militia leaders have claimed that the federal 
government instituted the federal income tax in order to abscond with average 
citizens’ hard earned money in order to implement a liberal agenda (Durham 1996). 
Others, like John Trochman (United States Senate 1995), believe that tax dollars 
are being squandered on the rich: “When the average citizen must work for half of 
each year just to pay their taxes while billions of our tax dollars are forcibly sent 
to bail out the banking elite. ... Congress wonders why the constituents get upset” 
(p. 84). For Wendy Dalton, a member of the United States Militia Association in 
Blackfoot, Idaho, taxes and their bite into family finances present a threat to the 
future of her family. “The government has grown too large... it does not realize 
that it is a servant and not a master” (quoted in Burkett 1998:87). 

The Liberal Left’s Threat to the American Way of Life. Elaborating on 
a concern about the fate of the American family, many militia leaders assert 
that the federal government adheres too closely to the agenda of the liberal left 
(which is relayed obsequiously by the various media) and consequently threatens 
the traditional American way of life. In his testimony before the Senate, John 
Trochman (United States Senate 1995), founder and leader of the Militia of 
Montana (M.O.M.), said that: 


We, the people have about all we can stand of the twisted, slanted, biased media of 
America who take their signals from a few private interest groups bent on destroying 
what is left of the American way. We respectfully request that you rely upon your 
own investigations, steering clear of the media and their rumor-gossip mills of 
misinformation (p. 84). 


The American way of life, according to Clara Pilchak of Michigan, is also menaced 
by sex education in the public schools and “social workers who think they know 
better than parents” (quoted in Burkett 1998:87). According to Manuel Castells 
(1997), a Berkeley sociologist, “a major theme runs through the movement: 
a backlash against feminists [with which the movement] seems to have come 
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together... in reaffirmation of traditional values and privileges” (p. 94). If the 
foundation of American culture is uprooted, militia members fear, it will not only 
weaken our nation spiritually, but it will also ensure the success of the coming 
U.N. invasion (Castells 1997; Gibson 1994; Neiwert 1999; Kimmel and Ferber 
forthcoming). 

Anti-environmentalism. While concern with gun rights, federal taxation, 
and the decline in traditional values stand at the top of most militias’ agendas 
throughout the country, the ideology of militias is also framed, at times, by regional 
concerns. For instance, a number of militias in the west focus on land use issues 
and vehemently oppose federal environmental regulations. Some deeply resent the 
federal government and environmental activists for intruding on the autonomy of 
ranchers, loggers, and miners, and they claim that the U.S. government is depriving 
property owners of their constitutional rights under the “takings clause” of the Fifth 
Amendment. Consider the views of this militia member: 


Dean Compton, co-founder the National Alliance Christian Militia in North Carolina, 
complains that in his local area three lumber mills were closed within one year thanks 
to the spotted owl. He additionally notes that because of environmental statutes he 
cannot even dig up the manzanita bushes on his own property. “But, he adds cynically, 
“you sure better pay taxes on it, or they’ Il take it all away from you’ (quoted in Abanes 
1996:14-15). 


Elinor Burkett (1998), journalist and historian, recounts how important the anti- 
environmentalism ideological theme was to the founding of the M.O.M.: 


Carolyn is the mom of MOM, the Militia of Montana, a family run operation which 
is the nerve center of the militia movement in the United States. Her husband John 
does the speaking and organizing... During their first months in existence, MOM’s 
founders toured Montana and neighboring Idaho preaching the evil of the federal 
government. They struck a chord with their neighbors... They tapped into fears that 
federal environmental regulations would ruin the logging industry. ... Carolyn doesn’t 
spend a lot of energy on theory. She’s the practical member of the family. She wants 
to talk about action. “We’re asking people to get educated, to question authority,’ she 
says. ‘Become an investigator in your own town.... Look at whose land is being 
taken for taxes, and then look at which lawyers and bankers are buying it for pennies’ 
(pp. 100-11). 


Militia members also harbor particular disdain for environmentalists. “For exam- 
ple, at a public hearing in the state of Washington, militia members threatened an 
Audubon Society activist, Ellen Gray, by placing a hangman’s noose on a nearby 
chair and saying, “This is a message for you.’ She was also told, ‘If we can’t get 
you at the ballot box, we’ll get you with a bullet” (Hilliard and Keith 1999:190). 
Jury nullification. While the land issues of environmentalism are heavily tied 
to local economics, other issues raised by U.S. militias concern the quality of life 
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(see Berlet and Lyons 1995). For example, some militias have focused on abortion 
(Anderson 1996; Hawkins 1994; Swomley 1995) and homosexuality (Swomley 
1995), while still others have seized upon jury nullification (Bennett 1995; Lambert 
1995). Wade Lambert (1995), journalist with the Wall Street Journal, has filed this 


story: 


When 11 Branch Davidians went on trial for murder last year, the jurors were mailed 
pamphlets telling them they needn’t convict if they didn’t want to — regardless of 
the law. ... The Fully Informed Jury Association [FIJA]... mailed the pamphlets. ... 
They say the so-called jury nullification reflects the citizen’s right to check occasional 
abuses by the government. ... But the FIJA’s attempt to influence the Branch Davidian 
case reveals the group’s other, more unsettling side: Many of its officials and followers 
are active in the militia movement, which consider jury nullification a key part of its 
anti-government arsenal.... M.J. Red Beckman a leading FIJA theorist and militia 
activist from Billings, Mont., says he now hopes to see FIJA’s principles put to work 
in the [Oklahoma City] bombing case. “Wouldn’t it be interesting,’ he asks, ‘if, when 
they impanel a grand jury to investigate this terrible thing in Oklahoma City, the grand 
jury came out and said we will not investigate things in Oklahoma City without also 
having an investigation of Waco?’ (p. A7). 


Based on his investigation of the militia movement, former captain of detectives 
in the Indianapolis Police Department, Robert Snow (1999), reports that “some 
militia members believe that jurors do not have to listen to a judge’s instructions 
about the law when deciding a case, but can decide for themselves whether a law is 
just or constitutional , and, in doing so, can find a defendant innocent regardless of 
the evidence” (p. 115-6). To return once again to the main ideological theme of the 
U.S. militias, jury nullification stands as an important tool for keeping an unwieldy 
and dangerous centralized government from abusing the rights of freedom loving 
individuals. 


Motivation 


Before proceeding with our discussion of the motivating forces behind the 
U.S. militia movement, we should pause to explain why a section on the factors 
motivating militias to form, develop, and proliferate stands apart from our previous 
discussion about ideology. From the outset of social movement theorizing, scholars 
have rarely taken seriously the self-proclaimed goals of specific movements or 
been willing to accept the explanation given by some movements for their own 
emergence, especially when the subject of study has been extreme right-wing 
groups. Instead, theorists have often sought to uncover deeper causes that are 
perhaps unbeknownst to the movement members themselves (see George and 
Wilcox 1996). In the literature concerned with social movements, this approach, 
which looks to changes in social and economic structure rather than ideology to 
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explain the flare-up of aggrieved and agitated groups, has been called the collective 
behavior school. 

Writing in the tradition of the collective behavior school, Daniel Bell (1962), 
Joseph Gusfield (1963), Richard Hofstadter (1963), as well as Seymour Lipset and 
Earl Raab (1970) have all asserted that right-wing groups emerge due to strains 
in social structure that leave significant portions of the populous susceptible to 
anxiety, confusion, and anomie. They maintain that these unsettled people latch 
onto extreme right-wing groups in order to lash back unconsciously at society and 
reassert some control over their lives. On this view, the stated goals of right-wing 
movements are taken as little more than the “rantings” of displaced people, and 
certainly not as adequate explanations for the rise of these groups. As McAdam 
(1982; see also Hoffer 1951) puts it: 


The motivation for movement participation is held to be not so much the desire to 
attain political goals as the need to manage the psychological tensions of a stressful 
social situation... the social movement is effective not as political action but as 
therapy (pp. 9-10). 


As mentioned above, classical school theorists contend that social movements arise 
as a reaction to broad social and structural changes. They argue that events such 
as war, rapid industrialization , and urbanization radically transform societies and 
generate feelings of anomie, angst, and confusion amongst its members. Social 
movements that arise in response to these changes are, therefore, considered 
“therapy” because they assuage anomic feelings by providing outlets to manage 
stress and other psychological tensions. 

While the collective behavior school is still advocated by some scholars, 
this once dominant stance has been severely criticized by resource mobilization 
theorists and others (e.g., Marx and Woods 1975; McAdam 1982; McCarthy and 
Zald 1987). One major critic of the collective behavior school complains: “The 
main flaw with early social movements research was precisely that, instead of 
trying to understand the [stated] grievances of movement participants, researchers 
blithely assumed that activists ‘responded’ to structural stimuli” (Bruce 1988:21). 

For some students of social movements, the classical school seemed too dis- 
missive of movement members and their agency, oftentimes depicting these indi- 
viduals as blindly responding to unrecognized structural forces and occasionally 
portraying them as psychologicall y unwell. While members of the resource mobi- 
lization school typically agree with the classical school’s assertion that structural 
change is central to the genesis of social movements, they are not so quick to dis- 
miss the possibility that movement members are alerted to these structural changes 
and are undertaking rational responses to them. For example, McAdam (1982), in 
his macro-level “political process” model, claims that social movements are likely 
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to arise due to the political restructuring of a society, which makes the prevail- 
ing system vulnerable to challenges by groups formerly excluded from political 
life. Such restructuring oftentimes affords marginalized groups greater opportuni- 
ties and resources to further their interests by providing them with increased access 
to the political establishment. Thus, far from sheepish individuals blindly respond- 
ing to structural changes such as war, industrialization , and political realignments , 
these resource mobilization theorists cast movement members as astute individu- 
als who are fully aware of the political and structural realities and are prepared to 
respond to them in a rational fashion. 

Despite their differences with respect to the recognition of consciousness and 
rationality on the part of movement members, most mainstream social movement 
theorists agree that the primary impetus for social movements is one or another 
type of structural change. Quite apart from considering the beliefs and ideas es- 
poused by a particular group, they agree that a full accounting of the production 
and maintenance of social movements must also make sense of these structural 
changes. In the coming pages, we discuss the various economic, cultural, and tech- 
nological changes that are sometimes asserted as explanations for the emergence 
of the U.S. militia movement. 


Forms of structural change 


Before speaking of the structural changes directly, we hasten to acknowledge 
that these different types of change do not act independently of one another, but 
rather are interrelated in complex ways. For example, economic transformations 
often lead to cultural changes that then produce technological advancements. It 
is, however, also conceivable that the pattern is reversed, or even reciprocal, as 
advances in information technology have certainly played a causal role in recent 
economic and cultural changes. Few, outside of the most hard-core materialists 
or idealists, would deny that all three types of change have an impact on the 
others and that none appears to have ultimate supremacy in the causal chain. While 
we recognize the difficulties in separating out the effects of one type of change 
from the others, we also believe that establishing these analytical distinctions , 
and discussing them in Weberian ideal-type sense, is essential to achieving a 
richer, more nuanced understanding of social movements like the U.S. militias. 
With this caveat in mind, we now turn our analysis to the economic, cultural, and 
technological changes that have been advanced as playing a part in the rise of the 
U.S. militia movement. 

Economic motivations. Due to the strong influence that Marx has had on the 
development of the social sciences, it should not come as a shock that one of 
the most frequently advanced explanations for the etiology of social movements 
focuses on economic inequality and economic disruptions. According to Marxists, 
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the importance of material factors in generating class-based social movements 
cannot be overemphasized. Following in this general tradition, a number of 
contemporary studies have pointed to economic dislocations as the major force 
fueling the rise of the U.S. militia movement. 

Economic explanations for the emergence of U.S. militias typically start with 
rural America. For example, in his recent book titled Harvest of Rage, Dyer 
(1997) emphasizes the impact that worsening economic conditions in America’s 
farmlands have had on the rise of today’s extreme anti-government movements like 
the militias. Dyer suggests that these groups arose in response to the severe farm 
recession that hit rural areas in the 1980s. This recession affected the livelihood 
of many residents in America’s heartland and resulted in a dramatic increase in 
farm foreclosures. Importantly, this economic downturn could not have come at a 
worse time, as many farmers had greatly overextended themselves financially in the 
late 1970s due to the encouragement of the federal government (see Barlett 1993; 
Coates 1987; Corcoran 1990; Davidson 1996). As those who are familiar with the 
independent nature of farmers would likely predict, these developments, which set 
many farmers up for personal ruin, also did much to strip them of personal honor 
(see also Hatch 1992). Interpreting their inability to stave off foreclosure as a sign 
of personal failure, Dyer posits that farmers were plagued by unprecedented levels 
of stress and anxiety. Some turned these feelings of anxiety and anger inward, 
driving up suicide rates, while others directed these feelings outward, blaming the 
government for their misfortune. Those who adopted the latter strategy gravitated 
to the extreme anti-government groups that proliferated in the 1990s. “In a twisted 
sort of way, the message of the anti-government movement is a message of hope,” 
writes Dyer (1997:71), “it offers those who feel they’ve been stripped of their way 
of life the perception that it’s possible to fight back. It allows millions of depressed 
rural residents to shift the blame for their difficult circumstances from themselves 
to the government freeing them from their self-destructive guilt and shame” (p. 71). 

Interestingly, in the time he spent among rural Americans, Dyer found that 
the effects of the farm crisis and rural recession were not restricted to those who 
were active farmers. In fact, he discovered that the decline of farms devastated 
whole rural communities, making all those residing in these rural communities, 
farmers and non-farmers alike, especially susceptible to the appeals made by anti- 
government extremist groups (Dyer 1997:62-71; see also Barlett 1993; Davidson 
1996; Neiwert 1999). This argument is similar to the one made by social disorgani- 
zation theorists in sociology and criminology, who claim that community charac- 
teristics influence individual behavior independently of individual-leve | character- 
istics such as age, race, gender, and socioeconomic status. The effects of disorgani- 
zation, which impact everyone residing in an area, therefore account for the higher 
levels of deviant behavior found in areas confronted with economic dislocation 
(Sampson and Groves 1989). 
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Dyer’s farmers are not the only Americans who have proven receptive to ex- 
treme right-wing groups as a result of adverse changes in local economies. As 
mentioned in the ideology section above, loggers, ranchers, and others in the Pa- 
cific Northwest began feeling increasingly vulnerable in the 1980s and 1990s due 
to the expanding environmental movement. Many of these individuals, who rely on 
the extraction and refinement of natural resources for their livelihood, believe that 
the goals of Greenpeace, Sierra Club, Earth First! and other “green” activists jeop- 
ardize their economic security (Carroll 1995; Neiwert 1999). For these disgruntled 
workers, land conservation and environmental regulations translate not only into 
more stringent control over public land and an increase in the spotted owl popula- 
tion, but also into major cuts in salary and the potential loss of their jobs. 

Others in American society have become wary of recent trends towards 
globalization in the economy and have turned to anti-government groups for 
comfort and support. Fearing the destruction of national borders, as the GATT and 
NAFTA treaties seem to promise, they worry not only about the possible loss of 
American sovereignty but also about the loss of American jobs as many companies 
relocate overseas to exploit low wages (Castells 1997; Davidson 1996; Dyer 1997; 
Dees and Corcoran 1996; Lamy 1996; SPLC 1997). In the words of journalist 
David Neiwert (1999): 


Globalization has meant a spurt of high-technology employment for urban dwellers, 
but it has brought little but misery to people who make their living from the land. It has 
hit them hard on two fronts: by enhancing the growth of massive corporate operations 
at the expense of small family farms; and secondly, by expanding the scope of their 
market.... The process of globalization, by reducing local economies to rubble, 
has transformed thousands of rural communities from the golden-hued repository of 
upstanding American values they once were into hard-scrabble, increasingly mean- 
spirited and hollowed out shells. ... Urbanites inclined to dismiss such radical shifts 
in the social landscape as the inevitable product of merciless economics should stop 
to consider the high social cost that comes with such offhandedness. A keen observer 
need look no farther than Oklahoma City to know what the price is. Indeed, until rural 
society is healed... the toll will continue to rise (pp. 325-6). 


Cultural motivations. Although they may not be as well established as eco- 
nomic theories of social movements, cultural theories have nonetheless attracted 
a substantial following among social scientists interested in understanding the dy- 
namics of social movements (e.g., Lo 1982; Bruce 1988). Most theorists agree 
that cultural factors have important, independent effects on social movements, but 
they also concede that it is difficult to disentangle the impact of culture from other 
forces. 

Returning to some examples from the prior section, we see that many of the 
structural changes that, upon first examination, appeared to be economic in nature 
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also have a cultural component. For example, while the GATT and NAFTA treaties 
have had significant economic effects on many American communities, it would 
be shortsighted to claim that the impact of these agreements has been limited 
strictly to economic consequences. It would be more accurate to recognize that 
the globalization of commerce has led not only to the exchange of goods but 
also to the exchange of cultural models, religions, values, and institutions. Such 
interchanges may contribute to cultural heterogeneity, but for some members of 
U.S. militias they also lead inevitably to the loss of what they perceive to be a 
distinctly American culture. On this view, militias appear extremely attractive to 
individuals who have a strong sense of national pride, a tendency to sanctify rural 
American values and traditions, a heightened fear of cultural pluralism, and an 
overwhelming desire to forestall increased diversity in the community (Castells 
1997; see also Bruce 1988; Gusfield 1963). 

While we have already suggested that economic dislocation in rural America 
made many farmers, loggers, and ranchers susceptible to the lures of the militia 
movement, a closer look reveals that it was not simply negative economic condi- 
tions that motivated individuals to join, but also the loss of cultural traditions and 
ways of life. When farmers, ranchers, and others who work closely with the land 
lose work, more than just a job is lost. These occupations, perhaps more so than 
many others, shape the core of these individuals’ identity and self-image. Thus, in 
order to restore their former identity, these workers are likely to turn to groups that 
promise to do just that. 

So far in this section we have focused primarily on how economic changes 
tend to precipitate cultural changes and how groups, such as militias, form in 
response to these changes. However, there are other instances that we can identify 
in which cultural changes in American society (oftentimes precipitated by social 
movements) have led to economic changes and to the formation of counter- 
movements that feel threatened by both the fiscal and cultural transformations . The 
green movement is perhaps the most prominent example of a movement forged 
primarily out of cultural and moral concerns, but which had significant economic 
effects on some segments of American society. Most of those involved in the 
promotion of green initiatives do not plan on benefiting from them financially since, 
aside from the small number of elites in the largest and most prestigious of the 
environmental organizations , few profit from such movements (see McCarthy and 
Zald 1973, 1987). Rather, most who join environmental movements are motivated 
by quality of life issues and moral concerns. However, while their stated objectives 
may not be explicitly economic in nature, the actions taken by green movements 
to accomplish their objectives often have major impacts on the culture and the 
economic position of others. Indeed, as Dave Foreman and others in the Earth First! 
movement attest, the point of “monkeywrenching” is to raise the economic costs 
associated with exploitation of wild earth (Foreman 1991). In fact, many of those 
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who have become militia members have been affected by the green movement both 
financially, due to loss of jobs in ranching and logging, and culturally, due to a loss 
of a “way of life.” 

In his highly acclaimed book titled Warrior Dreams (1994), James Gibson 
examines the cultural changes brought on by defeat in Vietnam, the civil rights 
crusade, and the feminist movement. In his careful presentation he shows the effect 
of these cultural changes on the development and growth of U.S. militias, noting 
particularly the affinity between the emergence of such groups and the rise of 
paramilitary culture. According to Gibson, paramilitary culture is evidenced by 
movies (e.g., Rambo), novels (e.g., Tom Clancy), comic books (numerous series 
focus on heroes fighting in Vietnam), periodicals (e.g., Soldier of Fortune), the sale 
and purchase of military weapons, the emergence of elite combat shootin g schools, 
and the popularity of the game known as “paint-ball.” Since the militia movement 
has developed as an important, albeit radical, fringe of this paramilitary culture, 
Gibson’s explanation for the rise of paramilitary culture also yields clues to the 
etiology of the militia movement. 

Gibson asserts that this culture arose due to a number of important changes that 
occurred in American society since the 1960s. More specifically, he emphasizes the 
tendency among American males to believe in both the glory of war and the moral 
righteousness of the United States. Together, these beliefs have led many American 
males to conclude that it has been the moral supremacy of the United States that 
has ensured success in its various military endeavors. According to Gibson’s view, 
the perceived U.S. defeat in Vietnam came as a terrible blow that shocked, puzzled, 
and unsettled large numbers of American males. Many were forced to grapple with 
a question formerly unfamiliar to men in the United States: “If Americans were no 
longer winners, then who were they?” (Gibson 1994:10). 

In addition to the military defeat in Vietnam, the rise of the civil rights move- 
ment prompted some white males to conclude that they were losing a good portion 
of the control that they had formerly exercised in American public life. Mean- 
while, the rise of the feminist movement resulted in significant transformations 
in the private sphere of the family. Gibson postulates that many American males, 
reeling from these cultural changes, sought refuge in an emerging paramilitary cul- 
ture. Thus, these estranged men reconstructed a world where America remained 
triumphant and traditional gender and status roles endured. Gibson (1994) insists: 


These [warrior] dreams represented a flight from the present and a rejection and denial 
of the preceding twenty years. But they also indicated a more profound and severe 
distress. The whole modern world was damned as unacceptable. Unable to find a 
rational way to face the tasks of rebuilding society and reinventing themselves, men 
instead sought refuge in myths (p. 12). 
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While these myths, according to Gibson, were primarily a response to cultural 
changes, he does not completely neglect the changing nature of the American 
economy during this same period. For example, he notes that while the civil rights 
and feminist movements had a largely positive impact on the economic situation 
of African- Americans and women, such movements had a negative impact on 
many white males. Since the paramilitary movement directly addresses cultural 
and symbolic rather than economic issues, Gibson maintains that it is more likely 
that cultural changes account for the inception of the U.S. militia movement. 

Technological motivations. As the following observations by Rudi Volti 
(1998) make clear, technological changes often bring good fortune to a society, 
but they may be viewed just as well as a bane upon the community: 


Technological change is often a subversive process that results in the modification or 
destruction of established roles, relationships, and values. Even a technology that is 
used exclusively for benign purposes will cause disruptions by altering existing social 
structures and relationships. There are many technological changes that are small in 
scope, the effects of which are felt by only a few. A few technological changes are 
massive; they lead to vast social restructuring. In either case, technology does not 
yield its benefits without extracting a cost (p. 17). 


Although scholars have not stressed the role of technological change in militia 
formation as much as they have focused on economic and cultural changes, Volti’s 
observations tell of the profound impact that technological transformations can 
have on all aspects of life. Just as Dyer (1997) is recognized as the primary 
advocate of economic explanations for the rise of militias and Gibson (1994) is best 
known for his emphasis on cultural accounts, Castells (1997) is the most widely 
recognized champion of technological factors as the primary impetus behind the 
rise of militias and other movements. It should be noted, however, that while 
each theorist focuses their argument on one or the other of these types of change, 
all three recognize the interrelatedness of these concepts. Castells, Yazawa, and 
Kiselyova (1996), for instance, write: 


There is, indeed, a loose connection between the crisis of the American welfare 
state, the erosion of traditional party politics, the rise of libertarianism and populism 
within mainstream politics, the backlash of traditional values against processes 
of social change and social disintegration, and the emergence of what has been 
labeled the patriot movement [of which militias are an important part]. Regardless 
of the complexity of linkages between these different elements, we contend that an 
understanding of such linkages is essential to identify the new historical relationship 
between American society and its political system (p. 53). 


While our discussion of the economic and cultural factors illustrated how difficult 
it is to partition one type of change from the other, it will become evident in this 
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section that extricating the effects of technology from the other two proves to be 
even more troublesome. 

For instance, although there has been a tremendous amount of technological 
advancement throughout the twentieth century, the last decade has proven to many 
militia members that modern life has finally spun completely out of control. 
According to Castells and his colleagues, new information technologies such as 
the Internet, cable and satellite television, fax machines, and e-mail have led to 
a breakdown of borders around the world and have decreased the significance of 
distances, both geographical and cultural (Castells 1997; Castells, Yazawa, and 
Kiselyova 1996; Lamy 1996). Militia members find these developments disturbing 
for a number of reasons, but they are especially alert to the potential threat 
they pose to American culture and heritage. Bennett (1995), speaking of the 
militias’ response to social upheavals prompted in part by technological changes 
in American society, avers: “In the nineties, there appeared even more reason for 
those fearful of the forces of modernity to try to stem the tide of change. They had 
to protect and preserve their America, which seemed very much at risk” (p. 470). 
(See also Abanes 1996; Castells 1997; Durbin 1995; Gusfield 1963; Lamy 1996; 
Stern 1996.) 

Although Castells never explicitly refers to himself as a “technology” theo- 
rist, we have categorized him as such due to the fact that his writings suggest that 
technological innovations, which have led to the “information age,’ are the pri- 
mary catalyst behind many contemporary social movements. Even when Castells 
chooses to address economic and cultural factors, they appear to serve primarily as 
intervening variables, mediating the effects that the information age has had on the 
rise of social movements. According to Castells (1997): 


Globalization, informationalization, enacted by networks of wealth, technology, and 
power, are transforming our world. ... People all over the world resent loss of control 
over their lives, over their environment, over their jobs, over their economies, over their 
governments, over their countries, and, ultimately, over the fate of the earth (pp. 68-9). 


These developments have encroached upon, and threatened, many peoples’ con- 
structed identities and thereby have compelled many of these people to turn to var- 
ious social movements in an attempt to reassert their threatened identities and fight 
against their common enemy — the new, alienating, dehumanizing, information- 
based global order. Interestingly, Castells has not limited himself to theorizing 
solely about militia groups. In fact, he posits that similar dynamics are at play 
in the formation of a diverse collection of dissident movements across the globe, as 
evidenced in his examination of the rise of the Zapatistas in Mexico and the Aum 
Shinrikyo in Japan. 

When discussing militia members’ fear of rapid changes in technology, it is 
important to note that they are primarily concerned with the potential abuses and ill 
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consequences of this technology rather than the existence of the technology itself 
(Castells 1997). In other words, militia members assent to the moral neutrality 
of technological gizmos, but they are deeply suspicious of the motives of those 
who deploy these new technologies. While the federal government or transnational 
corporations place new technologies in the service of their evil designs, militia 
members affirm that they can use this same technology in order to pursue a morally 
redemptive course. Aho (1997: 68-9), for example, has suggested that: 


Fundamentalist cadres [such as militias] are not just passive victims of modernization, 
but are beginning to enjoy the benefits of... technology. ... Thus while each funda- 
mentalism condemns the relativism and demythologizing of modernity,... each also 
appropriates the latest communication and other tools to disseminate messages and to 
neutralize opponents (pp. 68-9). 


As we describe more fully in the mobilization section below, militias make 
widespread use of modern technology, such as the Internet, shortwave radios, 
videotape recorders, and fax machines, in order to relay their message to their 
membership and to the larger public. 

In this section we have used the term “technology” in a rather inclusive sense. 
While Castells is mostly concerned with the impact that advances in information 
and communication technologies have had on social movements, we contend that 
other forms of technological advancement also warrant consideration. In other 
words, we should be open to the possibility that the emergence of militias is related 
to advances in farming equipment and the effect of these new technologies on the 
economic viability of family farms. We might also ask whether the ability to open 
factories thousands of miles from a company’s point-of-sales, due to advances in 
transportation technology, has contributed to the economic discontent and malaise 
that has fueled the rise of the militia movement. Finally, we might also consider 
the impact of additional technological changes, such as automation in factory 
production and corporate downsizing through computerization, on the quality and 
quantity of American jobs in order to understand the discontent that seems to 
breed deviant social movements. Hopefully, future research will tell us more about 
the independent effects of economic, cultural, and technological changes on the 
formation of social movements or whether “economic, cultural, and technological” 
are simply different labels for the same process. 


Mobilization 


The manner in which resources, including members, are mobilized by social 
movements has been an ongoing focus in the social movement literature. In fact, 
it would be hard to overemphasize the importance of this thread since resource 
mobilization theory, the reigning approach in the social movement literature, 
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has placed mobilization as the central focus of its inquiry (see McAdam 1982; 
McCarthy and Zald 1987). Scholars of this stripe are interested in the ways that 
motivated individuals are brought into contact with the ideas of a social movement 
and then persuaded to expend personal energies and perhaps finances in furtherance 
of its cause. Some social movements, like the Sierra Club, the Nature Conservancy, 
and others committed to environmental causes, can engage large public relations 
campaigns replete with a mass mailing of organizational literature, elaborate 
telephone and door-to-door canvassing, and perhaps even a slick advertisement for 
a spot on national television. Other social movements, unblessed by overflowing 
coffers and sometimes tagged as deviant or even “terrorist” outfits, can only pursue 
less intensive and often more informal mobilization strategies. As the U.S. militia 
movement has been the subject of significant law enforcement attention owing to 
its anti-government ideology and its alleged association with violent undertakings , 
it seems particularly appropriate to examine how it has attempted to recruit and 
mobilize its members and supporters. 


Techniques of mobilization 


Fliers and consciousness raising at gun shows and meetings. The initial step 
in forming a militia is generally taken by an individual, or group of individuals, 
who are seeking to give voice to their ideology and secure adherents to its 
cause. Consequently, the major task facing would-be militia organizers has been 
to raise public consciousness about the abuses of the federal government and 
the threats to freedom posed by the U.N. and transnational corporations, and to 
convince the public of the need for militias to defend against such abuses and 
threats. Although not as sophisticated in their mobilization methods as the more 
established social movements (e.g., civil rights and environmental protection), 
militia members eagerly disseminate information about their cause, preferring 
especially to distribute fliers (Marks 1996) and pamphlets (Bennett 1995) at gun 
shows (Dees and Corcoran 1996), gun clubs (Hawkins 1994), and survivalist 
workshops (ADL 1997). Often operating with meager financial resources and 
seeking to maintain a low profile so as to avoid rigorous police inspection, militia 
organizers gravitate to these venues since they are thought to attract people who are 
likely to be receptive to militia ideology (ADL 1994, 1995; AJC 1994; Hawkins 
1994). Rebecca Shelton (1995), a journalist with the Kansas City Times, describes 
mobilization at gun shows in this way: 


Last year [Missouri’s] 51°’ [Militia] began setting up booths at the gun shows, passing 
out sometimes 1,400 brochures in five hours. Word got around, and by December, they 
decided to go public. Their first official meeting was at a public library with seating 
for 180, but that afternoon it was standing room only for the more 220 people who 
showed up (p. 19). 
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Generating initial interest among potential recruits at gun-related functions, militia 
organizers then entice these individuals to militia meetings in order to drive home 
the ideological message. Neiwert (1999) describes one such meeting: 


The Mount Vernon meeting is like hundreds of others held across the Northwest since 
1994.... The meetings are always a town hall style forum. They usually attract about 
a hundred participants. ... Trochman [founder of the Militia of Montana] is the most 
visible speakers at these events, but the 1990s have produced a whole array of Patriot 
leaders who travel through the region, leading these meetings, and rallying believers 
and recruiting new ones. Their backgrounds vary, but all of them are colorful. . .. [For 
example,] Richard Mack [is] an Arizona sheriff who gained notoriety for refusing to 
enforce the Brady gun-control law in his county. ... Mack travels the nation giving 
seminars on how to resist the new world order and its gun-control measures, and he 
recommends militias as an effective step (pp. 29-30). 


As formal gatherings, the aim of these meetings is to foment popular resistance and 
to encourage citizen involvement in various strategies for containing the manifold 
threats to liberty. Because these strategies sometimes fall on the dark side of 
the law, informal mobilization techniques are often more effective in recruiting 
reluctant citizens. 

Informal word-of-mouth. Notwithstanding occasional attempts at self-pro- 
motion at gun shows and formal meetings, militia organizers generally find 
that most new members are recruited through informal social networks. Thus, 
a significant amount of militia mobilization comes simply from “friends telling 
friends.” Neiwert (1999) observes: 


Most of the Patriots’ real recruiting, however, takes place before the meetings, by 
word of mouth. It usually works like this: John, a Patriot, tells Joe, a co-worker at his 
plant who’s going through a divorce, that he can find out ‘what’s really going on’ by 
attending a militia meeting. ... Joe attends. He thinks the New World Order theories 
might be possible. He buys a videotape, maybe a book. It starts to fit together. “So this 
is why he hasn’t been able to get ahead in the world financially,’ he tells himself. He 
attends another meeting. Pretty soon he’s getting Taking Aim [a militia newsletter] in 
the mail.... One by one it builds. Any number of issues... can serve as a drawing 
card.... Once recruits pass through any of these gateways into the Patriot universe, 
they are inexorably drawn further along (pp. 33-4). 


Talk Radio. Of course, once a militia is established, it must not only continue 
to seek new members through the methods discussed above and by networking 
with other militias throughout the country, but it must also maintain the enthusiastic 
involvement of its avowed membership. One way that militias pursue these ends is 
by hosting talk programs on shortwave radio (Karl 1995; Marks 1996; Stern 1996). 
Hamilton (1996), for instance, writes: 
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In late summer of 1994, the airwaves in Colorado Springs crackled with rage and 
chilling sounds. Chuck Backer was hosting his talk show on radio KVOR, and callers 
were condemning the recent government actions in Ruby Ridge and Waco. Baker 
discussed with listeners forming small militia cells.... Other towns in other states 
entered the roster — anxious people, scared people, angry people — listening to talk 
radio and extremist politicians, watching government ineptitude and the passage of 
gun control laws. .. and hunkering down, gathering arms, forming militias (pp. 28-9). 


Mail-order catalog. The militias’ employment of technology is not, however, 
limited to shortwave radios. In fact, some militias have gone so far as to distribute 
videotapes, audiotapes, and books that outline their ideology and teach techniques 
of sabotage and resistance (Bennett 1995; Hamm 1997; Marks 1996). “Although 
MOM [Iz.e., the Militia of Montana] likely has no more than 250 members,” 
Hamilton (1996) writes: 


John Trochman has led it to a high profile position, providing guidance to other 
militias and distributing a mail order catalog packed with videotapes and books 
about government conspiracies. He issues, too, his Blue Book, a loose-leaf binder 
filled with material to prove the conspiracy underway against liberty.... MOM has 
distributed other training manuals that clarify the meaning of militias.... And it 
publishes “Taking Aim,” a leading militia newsletter that presents the group’s ideas, 
including the necessity of militias to prepare for war against federal forces in the near 
future (pp. 31-2). 


While talk radio programs and mail order catalogs have provided militias with 
quite useful mechanisms for recruiting and mobilizing their membership, perhaps 
no tool has been of greater value than the Internet. 

Internet. The chief advantage of the Internet is that it efficiently exposes the 
militia message to a much broader audience, reaching people that militias were 
formerly unable to contact (Bennett 1995; Castells 1997). Thus, the growth of 
communications technology and the willingness of militias to employ it ensures 
that ideas that otherwise would not have been widely known are now reaching 
much larger audiences (Castells 1997). As Snow (1999) writes: 


Militia membership... has increased partly because of... the success of heavy 
recruiting. Some militias recruit by word of mouth, others through advertisements 
in gun, survivalist, and outdoor magazines; and still others through militia expos held 
around the country.... But as successful a recruiting forum as these expos are, an 
increasing amount of militia recruiting is done over the Internet.... While doing 
research for this book, I found that practically every militia of any size in America 
has an Internet website. There are literally dozens and dozens of them. Militias use 
the Internet because advertising and recruiting this way has two distinct advantages. 
First, Internet websites can reach many people quickly and cheaply, and second, 
the information provided does not have to be edited or approved by anyone or any 
organization (p. 68). 
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As we have observed earlier, the growing use of the Internet and other commu- 
nication technologies by militia members has necessitated the development of a 
distinction between the fair and noble use of technology, such as that undertaken 
by the militias themselves, and the evil abuses for which the government and other 
centralized authorities use it. As these technological advances have provided mili- 
tia organizers with enormous tactical advantages, they have been cautious not “to 
throw out the baby with the bath water.” 


Organization 


Whenever large numbers of people are to be mobilized for collective action 
on behalf of a cause, some system of organization must be in place in order to 
ensure coordinated and effective action. In fact, the organization of the militias 
is especially interesting due to the incredible variation it demonstrates. As stated 
earlier, no single, overarching national militia exists. Rather, the movement consists 
of many local militias that arise where there is a combination of a motivated 
leadership and a population receptive to militia ideology (Marks 1996). This does 
not, however, imply that militia groups throughout the country do not interact. On 
the national level, militias communicate with the aid of the technologies discussed 
in the previous section. Such communication leads to a decentralized but loosely 
affiliated movement of like-minded groups that boasts a few figures of national 
reputation and lacks a formal and centralized command (SPLC 1997). Those 
people who have developed a national following generally refrain from giving 
“official” orders to local groups (Karl 1995). Instead, these national figures mainly 
provide inspiration and general direction to groups who look to them for assistance. 
For instance, Bo Gritz, Linda Thompson, Larry Pratt, and Mark Koerneke have 
all traveled around the country giving lectures to local militias on organizational 
strategies and proper paramilitary training (ADL 1995; Hamilton 1996). Infused 
with these general principles and a robust call to arms, local militia groups then 
independently attempt to implement those ideas that they find appealing and 
practical (ADL 1995; AJC 1995; Schneider 1994). 

Investigating the organization of militias on the local level, we find that 
two ideal types of militias have emerged (Barkun 1997). First, there are those 
that follow the route advocated by the Michigan Militia. These groups may be 
termed “above-ground” for they are proponents of “public” militias organized in a 
hierarchical fashion. Second, there are those that follow the advice of the Montana 
Militia. These groups may be called “below-ground” since they stump for secret 
militias organized in a cell structure. Both varieties of militia organization, which 
are taken as ideal types, will now be detailed. 
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Varieties of organization 


Above-ground. Those groups considered “above-ground” usually display a 
centralized command that follows a paramilitary structure and employs military 
style ranks (Mariani 1998; SPLC 1997; see also Barkun 1997; Michigan Militia 
1996a; 1996c; Missouri 51st Militia 1995; Tanner 1995). Unlike the United States 
military, however, members of militias are free to join or leave the organization 
as they wish. In fact, withdrawing from the group is often as simple as ceasing to 
attend meetings and ending participation in other militia activities (Downes and 
Foster 1994; Missouri 51st Militia 1995). Another way that above-ground militias 
differ from most military organizations is that, despite their hierarchical structure 
at the local level, one is unlikely to find signs of an autocratic organization (Karl 
1995). Actually, militias have prided themselves on the fact that their leadership 
is democratically elected and therefore beholden to its membership (ADL 1995; 
Bennett 1995; Marks 1996; Michigan Militia 1996b; Shelton 1995; Snow 1999; 
SPLC 1997). Moreover, above-ground militias conceive of themselves as public 
servants and argue that their legitimacy rests on their openness. Jonathan Karl 
(1995) reports: 


But to Olson [the leader of the Michigan Militia], the public display of uniforms 
and guns was central to the militia’s mission. Olson recalls what he told the troops 
assembled at the Pellston Village Park: ‘I said, if we are going to do this right, we are 
going to have to be proud Americans. Proud enough to wear our uniforms and carry 
our guns wherever we go, to practice in public and to let the public see who we are.’ 
Others had argued that the militia should be a secret underground organization. To go 
public, they feared, would be to invite government infiltration. But Olson was firm. 
“We dare not go underground, because then of course we lose our legitimacy. People 
become suspicious of that which they cannot see’ (p. 44). 


Staying aboveboard with public ceremonies and uniform dress, Olson and the 
Michigan Militia seek their power in public legitimacy. For those partial to the 
“below-ground” organizational scheme, the costs of going public are simply too 
high in that militia strategy becomes vulnerable to government infiltration and 
public distaste for violent defensive action. 

Below-ground. In contrast to those militias that base their organization on 
the above-ground style of the Michigan Militia, there are also those that operate 
below-ground by following the advice disseminated by the M.O.M. The M.O.M. 
departs radically from the Michigan approach in asserting that, rather than making 
themselves highly visible, militias should strive to be secretive underground 
cells. The M.O.M. believes that by limiting their cells to no more than seven to 
fourteen people, they can avoid infiltration by the government (Barkun 1997; Karl 
1995; Stern 1996). Jonathan Karl (1995) explains the logic of the below-ground 
approach: 
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But the Militia of Montana didn’t have uniforms and didn’t call for any public training 
exercises. ... The Militia of Montana suggested a more secretive approach. Militias, 
the group’s manual instructed, should be formed in a seven-man ‘cell structure.’ 
Unlike the public brigades of the Michigan Militia, these cells would be secretive 
underground operations. This approach, according to the manual, ‘will allow security 
from infiltration and subterfuge.’ The manual explained, ‘When one of the members 
of your cell recruits a new member, bringing your number to eight, three of your eight 
will break off to form a new cell. The other four, which includes the leader, will stay 
behind in the old cell.... If one cell messes up,’ the manual says, ‘the network as a 
whole will not fail’ (pp. 51-2). 


Supporters of Michigan’s above-ground model have criticized advocates of the 
M.O.M.’s organizational strategy for its obvious similarities to “terrorist” cell 
structures. More to the point, these critics have claimed that going underground 
robs the militia movement of legitimacy in the eyes of the American public and 
increases the public’s perception of militias as dangerous and deviant (Karl 1995). 


Ritual 


Social movements sometimes use various ritualized practices and forms of 
dress in order to instill coherence and discipline in the group and to convey a sense 
of belonging to a noble and just cause. As Eric Hobsbawm (1959) observes: 


All human organizations have their ceremonial or ritual sides, but modern social 
movements are surprisingly lacking in deliberately contrived ritual. Officially, what 
binds their members together is content and not form.... What holds Communists 
together is the content of the party they join; what holds American Democrats together 
is not the antics at their quadrennial Conventions (p. 150). 


While modern social movements are less concerned with ritual and form, the 
“primitive rebels” that Hobsbawm (1959) studied in southern Italy and Spain 
were far more dependent upon formal elements such as initiation, ceremonials 
of public meeting, and symbolism to bind members closely to the group and to 
reaffirm unity. As Hobsbawm (1959) argues, primitive rebels were most likely 
to turn to ritual and ceremony when, first, “they were or had to be secret” and 
“their revolutionary aims were extremely ambitious” or, second, they “derived 
from older bodies” or “retained exceptionally lively links with the primitive past” 
(p. 153). As it happens, the U.S. militia movement satisfies both of Hobsbawm’s 
conditions for the presence of ritual and ceremony. As we have already made 
plain, militias typically adopt a hostile stance toward government and centralized 
authority and their stated aims to protect citizens from the “New World Order” are 
quite ambitious indeed. Further, as we will show momentarily, the U.S. militias also 
stake claims to a rich and noble past. Before we turn to these forerunners, however, 
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we should say a few words about the forms of ritual practiced by U.S. militias. 
As below-ground militias make every effort to conceal their activities from public 
scrutiny, we must concede that the following discussion of ritual is tipped toward 
above-ground militias. Nevertheless, since the U.S. militias more than satisfy the 
conditions that Hobsbawm associated with the practice of ritual, future studies of 
these movements would do well to pay attention to these important practices. 


Ritual activities 


In the discussion that follows, we confine our comments to only two forms 
of ritual practice: (1) public displays of military bearing and (2) paramilitary 
maneuvers. As we have already indicated, this consideration of militia ritual leaves 
to the side the practices of those militias that we have termed below-ground. No 
doubt militias that approximate the Montana model have quite elaborate initiation 
rituals as well as complex symbolism, but their intended secrecy and the paucity 
of first-hand accounts makes comment on these ceremonial activities hazardous at 
best. 

Public displays of military bearing. One manifestation of ritual in the U.S. 
militia movement is a symbolic display of militarism. Dispatched to a Super 8 
Motel in order to conduct the first interview ever granted by the Missouri 51°’ 
Militia, Rebecca Shelton (1995) wondered as she entered the motel lobby how 
she would recognize her sources: “Inside are four men wearing green military 
fatigues. On their collars are patches depicting a Minuteman holding a rifle” 
(p. 19). Shelton’s problem was immediately resolved. As mentioned in the section 
on organization, members of above-ground militias contend that they are public 
servants, guardians of freedom and liberty like our Minutemen forbears, so they 
make a practice of public displays of military bearing in order to guarantee their 
legitimacy in the eyes of the public. “The purpose of wearing uniforms is for 
the public to easily identify militia members,” one militia member reported to 
Shelton (1995:21), although he also admitted that the uniform was also worn “just 
for the thrill” (see Katz 1988). According to another of Shelton’s (1995) militia 
sources: “The manual also reads that militia members shall be required... to have 
a knapsack, rifle, and 200 rounds of ammunition available at all times. Members are 
“expected to carry military-style firearms when attending to militia duties’ ” (p. 21- 
2). Besides ensuring that militia members are prepared for action, stores of combat 
gear and the public brandishing of weapons peddle the image of freedom fighter 
and noble defender that militia members like to cultivate. Karl (1995) describes the 
symbolic elements of militia activity this way: 


McDonald’s and Sea World stand sentry over an unfinished stretch of Highway 151 
in northern San Antonio. It’s an unlikely place to start a second American Revolution. 
And the crowd that gathered on that dusty roadway on April 19, 1994, seemed unlikely 
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heirs to the legacy of Paul Revere and Patrick Henry. About fifty men and women and a 
dozen children milled around, showing off their firearms and talking about government 
corruption. ... They carried an impressive array of firearms, ranging from pistols to 
assault rifles. One guy showed up in a replica of the Minuteman uniform worn exactly 
219 years earlier.... The rest wore either military camouflage fatigues or everyday 
civilian clothes (pp. 41-2). 


Paramilitary maneuvers. A related manifestation of ritual in the U.S. militia 
movement is paramilitary exercise. Reporting on the Missouri 51°’ Militia, Shelton 
(1995) writes: 


As for training, members learn about basic first aid and the importance of gas masks at 
meetings. This Spring the 51°’ will conduct a weekend “boot camp” to teach members 
day and nighttime road crossings, how to secure an area, and practice firing AK- 47s, 
M- 16s, and AR-15s on a shooting range (pp. 21-2). 


These paramilitary maneuvers not only promise effective resistance to assaults on 
the American way of life from the new world order, but they also serve to enforce 
movement unity and morale. Thus, Karl (1995) recounts how the First Brigade 
of the Northern Regional Militia in Michigan gathered some two weeks after its 
founding for its first public meeting: 


In full battle regalia, their faces smeared with black and green pain, they inaugurated 
the First Brigade of the Northern Regional Militia.... They also performed a few 
paramilitary exercises, practicing maneuvers that would be used if they were forced to 
defend themselves in battle (pp. 44-5). 


While this local branch of the Michigan militia conducted its paramilitary maneu- 
vers in full view of the public, other militias opting for the below-ground approach 
prefer to keep their military preparations under closer raps. Snow (1999) describes 
the following encounter: 


In November 1995, a man deer hunting in the Tonto National Forest, about 100 miles 
north of Phoenix, Arizona, stumbled onto a band of heavily armed men dressed in 
camouflage. The hunter later complained to the authorities that the group, who hinted 
they were park security, would not allow him to use a road in the national forest 
[and] threatened him.... This group of armed men, however, the authorities quickly 
discovered, were not park security. They were a civilian militia group, and they were 
holding a training session.... Acting on the... complaints, the federal agent went to 
the location where the confrontations. .. occurred and found evidence of assault rifle 
practice. At the site, the agent also discovered a crater six feet wide and three feet 
deep, apparently made with a bomb (pp. 71). 


While the scene in Snow’s (1999) report sounds dire, he cautions readers not 
to panic: “Fortunately, only a few militias in America actually engage in [such] 
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training.... To the contrary, much of the training militias receive turns out to be 
just a group of men drinking beer and running around in the woods” (p. 77). 

In this section of the paper, we have tried to construct a working definition 
of the U.S. militia movement. We have contended that a useful definition of 
militias can be achieved by considering five related dimensions that we refer 
to as ideology, motivation, mobilization, organization, and ritual. Drawing on 
these five dimensions, we have defined U.S. militias as relatively decentralized 
organizations that employ or call for paramilitary rituals and use informal social 
networks, charismatic leaders, and various forms of “consciousness raising” to 
mobilize individuals who are motivated by economic, cultural, and technological 
factors to propagate and act upon an ideological message of intense hostility 
toward centralized government and multi-national corporations. Having excavated 
a detailed definition of the U.S. militias, we are now prepared to address directly the 
common misperception that contemporary militias are a unique and unprecedented 
phenomenon. In an effort to dispatch with this historical inaccuracy, we presently 
examine some forerunners of the U.S. militia movement. 


Forerunners of the U.S. Militia Movement 


Our efforts to define the U.S. militia movement by focusing on ideology, 
motivation, mobilization, organization, and ritual have identified a number of 
important themes. In particular, we have seen that U.S. militias tend to espouse 
the necessity of paramilitary maneuvers to resist an impending foreign invasion, 
a hatred of the federal government (which is believed to have “sold out” America 
to the “one-world” agenda of the U.N. and transnational corporations), a belief 
in conspiracy theories, and the glorification of certain “natural rights” (Abanes 
1996; Kelly 1995; see also Aho 1990; Hofstadter 1963). Although a good deal 
of media coverage leaves one with the impression that militias arose as a unique 
development of angst and frustration in the 1990s, those with a firmer grasp of 
American history will no doubt recognize that many of the militias’ major concerns 
have been articulated by earlier organizations and individuals. As Lipset and Raab 
(1970) remind us: “[While] there had not been organizational continuity on the 
far right, the evidence suggested that the various movements which arose over 
time were aware of their predecessors, drew on their theories, and often used 
and distributed the same books” (p. xix). (See also Aho 1990; Anderson 1996; 
Barkun 1997; Bennett 1995; Durham 1996; George and Wilcox 1996; Hamilton 
1996; Hofstadter 1963; Karl 1995; Neiwert 1999.) The goal of this section is to 
contextualize modern day militias and militiamen by briefly sketching a historical 
review of individuals and organizations in the United States that have advocated 
beliefs and arguments similar to those stated by the militia movement and have 
also engaged in similar tactics. Accordingly, our discussion proceeds through each 
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of the criteria with which we defined U.S. militias and under each we will describe 
concrete forerunners of the contemporary movement. 


Ideology 


To begin with the most obvious example, interest in natural rights and fear 
of an overly powerful central government can be traced to the framers of the 
Constitution. In fact, both leaders of the militia movement, such as former 
Michigan Militia leader Norm Olson, and its observers have linked the origin 
of modern day militias to the ideas and writings of Thomas Jefferson (Durham 
1996). Connor Cruise O’Brien (1996) reminds that Jefferson voiced beliefs similar 
to the extreme anti-federal government views of the militias: “Jefferson was 
not an American nationalist, politically speaking... he was a Virginia firster” 
(p. 55). Similarly, Jefferson’s belief that the Declaration of Independence contained 
“inherent truths” makes a claim not unlike one made by militias when they contend 
that some rights (i.e., the right to keep and bear arms) are “natural rights” that 
can never be taken away (O’Brien 1996; see also Castells, Yazawa, and Kiselyova 
1995:36). 

While it may be true that there have been loyal proponents of natural rights 
philosophy throughout American history, we observe that it was not long into 
U.S. history that organized groups sharing the militia movement’s fear of foreign 
invasion began to have a major impact. Coates (1987) notes that the early- to mid- 
1800s was characterized by intense feelings of nativism that were combined with 
significant antipathy toward Catholic immigrants. Anti-Catholic propaganda led 
to a good deal of public concern over the “Papist threat” and the alleged Papist 
plot to take over the United States in the hopes of placing it under Vatican rule 
(Coates 1987:22; see also Bennett 1995; Hofstadter 1963; Lipset and Raab 1970). 
Capitalizing on this paranoia, the American Party, popularly known as the “Know 
Nothing Party,’ became a political force to be reckoned with in the mid-1800s 
by adding concerns with the “Catholic threat” to their nativist party platform 
(Bennett 1995; Coates 1987; for a discussion of similar allegations made against 
the Freemasons during the 1820s see Bennett 1995; George and Wilcox 1996; 
Hofstadter 1963; Lipset and Raab 1970). 

Catholics were not alone in being targeted by these nineteenth century forerun- 
ners of the U.S. militias. In 1867, former Confederate General Forrest joined the 
Ku Klux Klan and helped transform it from a recreational club to a paramilitary 
organization “dedicated to opposing Northern [and federal government] oppres- 
sion” (Coates 1987:29). Not surprisingly to those who are familiar with present 
day manifestations of the Klan, Blacks, and Catholics soon became additional tar- 
gets of the Ku Klux Klan’s wrath (Bennett 1995; Coates 1987; George and Wilcox 
1996; Lipset and Raab 1970; Stern 1996; Stock 1996). Although still in existence 
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today, the appeal of the Klan has declined greatly. After being officially abolished 
in 1875, the Klan resurfaced with a vengeance in the post-World War I period by 
both adding Jews to their list of enemies and calling for stricter enforcement of 
prohibition laws (Bennett 1995; George and Wilcox 1996; Lipset and Raab 1970; 
Stern 1996; see also Coates 1987; Stock 1996). 

The Ku Klux Klan was far from the only alienated, hate-filled collective 
that arose from, or that was revitalized by, the volatile period surrounding the 
First World War. For example, in the 1920s, Henry Ford popularized claims of 
a Jewish conspiracy to take over the world in his Dearborn newspaper (Stern 1996; 
see also Hamilton 1996). Father Coughlin, leader of the Christian Front, voiced 
similar views during the 1930s and 1940s on his national radio show and urged 
his listeners to begin arming and training in order to resist the Jewish/Communist 
threat (Abanes 1996; Stern 1996; see also Bennett 1995; George and Wilcox 1996; 
Lipset and Raab 1970; Sargent 1995). Additionally, Stock (1996) points out: 


In the 1930s,. .. some rural Americans began to wonder whether the government itself 
had not become an enemy, an un-American agent in their midst.... In fact, some 
Americans believed that the New Deal was part of an international conspiracy to 
take over the United States, a conspiracy that only a paramilitary offensive could 
deflect.... [For instance, the pro-Nazi group the] Silver Shirts dressed in military 
attire. .. followed elaborate rituals and command hierarchies, and marched in military- 
style musters. (Pp. 134-41; see also Abanes 1996; Bennett 1995, George and Wilcox 
1996; Lipset and Raab 1970). 


Importantly, the forerunners we have discussed so far, like the present-day militias, 
have all stressed the need for military training in order to resist imminent threats 
to American sovereignty. Although many of these early movements shared the 
militias’ concern with the threat of foreign domination, this was not always the 
case as we have seen that the Ku Klux Klan, for example, fixated on Blacks and 
Jews who were proud citizens of the United States. Evidencing an admixture of 
these tendencies, with both a fear of foreign invasion and a distaste for certain 
immoral and inferior fellow citizens, the post- World War II anti-Communist groups 
appear to be especially similar to the contemporary militia movement (Barkun 
1997; Bennett 1995; Stock 1996). Even though many groups in American history 
were hostile to Communists , it was not until the middle of this century, with Senator 
Joseph McCarthy’s infamous allegations of Communist penetration into the highest 
levels of American government, that these sentiments came to a climax (Stock 
1996:165; see also Bennett 1995; George and Wilcox 1996; Lipset and Raab 1970; 
Zinn 1973). 

Anti-Communist sentiments were so strongly felt in America that, follow- 
ing the demise of McCarthyism, Robert Welch founded the John Birch Society 
in 1958, claiming that “... a Communist conspiracy had gripped America, Com- 
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munists had taken over the State Department... seeking to establish a one world 
government.... The conspiracy included... the internationalist United Nations” 
(Hamilton 1996:11; see also Anderson 1996; Bennett 1995; George and Wilcox 
1996; Hofstadter 1963; Lipset and Raab 1970; Sargent 1995; Stock 1996). While 
the Birchers did, at times, discuss the external threat posed by the communist So- 
viet Union, their primary focus was the internal threat posed by communist traitors. 
Next, the early 1960s witnessed the founding of the Minutemen,’ an extreme anti- 
Communist and anti-federal government group, which emerged as an outgrowth 
of the John Birch Society (Jones 1968; Norden 1969). Similar to the Birchers, 
this group believed that a Communist invasion of America was imminent. Yet, 
unlike the Birchers, the Minutemen organized paramilitary training and maneu- 
vers in order to prepare a proper resistance to the expected invasion (Bennett 1995; 
Jones 1968; Hamilton 1996; Marks 1996; Neiwert 1999; Norden 1969; Stern 1996; 
Stock 1996; see also Sargent 1995). Additionally, the Minutemen insisted that guer- 
rilla warfare would be necessary to defeat the coming invasion and they “termed 
gun control legislation a Communist plot; [since] when the Communists took over 
America, gun registration would tell them whom to disarm” (Stern 1996:49; see 
also Hamilton 1996; Jones 1968; Norden 1969; Sargent 1995; Stock 1996). The 
extent of the Minutemen’s belief in the necessity of military activity is exemplified 
in their numerous political crimes and terrorist acts (see Jones 1968; Norden 1969; 
Stern 1996). 

Judging by the pattern we have witnessed so far, it should not come as a 
surprise that the 1970s also gave birth to a number of groups that share certain 
ideological beliefs with militias. Interestingly, by this time in American history, 
some of these groups had not only explicitly referred to themselves as “militias,” 
but had also voiced beliefs quite similar to current militias. For example, in a 1976 
pamphlet entitled “If This Be Rebellion,” the leader of a group called the American 
Militia Organization outlined a plan for taking over the United States through the 
use of electoral politics and brute force. Predictably, this group also voiced strident 
opposition to gun control laws, touted a belief in conspiracy theories, and promised 
to resist government tyranny (Sargent 1995). 

By the early 1980s the group Posse Comitatus, which emerged in 1969, 
enjoyed an increase in membership in the Midwest during the farm depression. 
Posse Comitatus, which means “power of the county,’ views all government 
organization above the county level with suspicion. In fact, this movement believes 
that the county Sheriff is the highest level of legitimate government authority 
(Coates 1987; Davidson 1996; Neiwert 1999; Sargent 1995; Stern 1996; Stock 
1996). Consequently, it is vehemently against the payment of federal taxes, which 
its members claim is unconstitutional (Stern 1996; Coates 1987; Davidson 1996; 
Sargent 1995; Stock 1996). Posse members are also against gun control (Stern 
1996) and believe that the federal government, in conjunction with Jews and 
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Communists, is bent on usurping their rights to firearm ownership. To counteract 
this threat, Posse leaders have encouraged their supporters to prepare resistance to 
the government by placing great emphasis on a paramilitary structure. Considerin g 
the deep antipathy that the Posse engendered in its members, it is not surprising 
that a few Posse adherents were involved in deadly shoot-outs with federal agents 
during the 1980s (Corcoran 1990; Stern 1996; Stock 1996). 

Although this historical review has been neither extensive nor definitive, it 
has clearly demonstrated that many similarities exist between the ideologies of the 
militia movement and their forerunners. Broadly speaking, we find it remarkable 
that in a country that has been known for constant change and for eschewing 
tradition, the themes of gun ownership, anti-federalism , anti-Communis m and fears 
of foreign invasion have remained so durable. Whether it be the fixation on gun 
rights by the Minutemen and Posse Comitatus, the suspicion of federal authority 
articulated by Jefferson and the Ku Klux Klan, the obsession with the Communist 
threat honed by the Birchers, or the ubiquitous fear of foreign invasion, it is obvious 
that the roots of militia ideology are deeply entrenched in American history. 
Moreover, we find the belief that America’s sovereignty is at risk due to collusion 
between an external enemy (e.g., the Vatican, the Free Masons, the Soviet Union, 
or the U.N.) and internal traitors located in the highest levels of our government 
has been a continuous motif. In fact, the belief that America’s government is 
riddled with traitors has led numerous ultra right-wing groups and individuals to 
embrace extreme anti-federal government sentiments. Taken together, the historical 
evidence is clear that the ideological stances adopted by U.S. militias have quite 
significant historical antecedents. 


Motivation 


Turning our attention to the forces in American history that motivated these 
forerunners of the U.S. militias to form, we once again find scholars offering a 
number of explanations , each of which point to the uncertainty, flux, and emotional 
turmoil that are concomitant with rapid economic, cultural, and technological 
changes. For his part, Neiwert (1999) believes that economic dislocation in the 
Pacific Northwest could account for the rise of both the Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s, 
as well the emergence in the 1930s of the Silver Shirts: 


The Silver Shirts... following in the footsteps of the Klan in the 1930s,... attracted 
the same kind of Northwest followers to its ideology, drawing particularly on the 
economically displaced blue-collar workers of the depression era (p. 45). 


This accounting obviously parallels that offered by Dyer (1997) and Davidson 
(1996) who argue that economic dislocation in rural areas and farm depression 
are fueling the rise of the contemporary U.S. militia movement. 
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Stock (1996), on the other hand, describes the growth of the Ku Klux Klan in 
the 1920s in terms similar to some of the cultural and technological explanations 
set forth to account for the rise of the U.S. militia movement: “More than a 
movement or a fraternal organization, the second Klan came to resemble a religious 
revival, a crusade to reclaim Americans and to restore traditional values that had 
been eclipsed by urbanization [and] modernization...” (p. 131). (See also Stern 
1996:44.) Likewise, Bennett (1995) ascribes the upsurge of extreme right wing 
groups, like the Know Nothing Party of the 1850s and the John Birch Society of 
the 1960s, to cultural factors similar to those noted by Gibson: 


[Supporters of the John Birch Society] wondered how America could have won the 
world war but lost the peace, how spokesmen for ‘foreign’ ideas and proponents of 
social disorder could have gained so much authority in government, the media, and 
academia (p. 323). 


Speaking of Father Coughlin and the movement that he championed, Brinkley 
(1983) propounds another variation of cultural explanation: “To... [his] sup- 
porters... Coughlin offered a message of real meaning.... [He] provided an 
affirmation of threatened values and institutions, and a vision of a properly 
structured society in which those values and institutions could thrive...” (p. 142). 

Of course, there has been no shortage of technological explanations for the 
emergence of these forerunners. Lipset and Raab (1970), for example, explain the 
rise of certain nativistic groups: 


More important perhaps than the direct effects of ongoing immigration, per se, in 
creating working-class support for nativism [and nativistic groups like the Know 
Nothings] was the way in which the combination of technological innovation and mass 
immigration was undermining the status of the skilled workers. It was not poverty, nor 
even direct economic deprivation, that was disturbing these workingmen as much as a 
sense of status deprivation (pp. 51-2). 


Adopting a technological account for the activities of Father Coughlin, Bennett 
(1995) writes: “Coughlin, for example, spoke frequently in the early years of 
his public career about the price of technological progress: the displacement of 
workers, the encouragement of large-scale enterprise at the expense of smaller 
establishments, the dehumanization of work” (p. 158). “The machine is becoming 
the laborer,” Bennett (1995:158) quotes Coughlin, “and the laborer is becoming 
the wet nurse of the machine with the duty to turn a switch there, to release a 
lever here” (p. 158). Faced with threats of dehumanization and unemployment 
from advancing technology, concerned with attacks on traditional values by trends 
toward cultural heterogeneity, and angered by the sense of vulnerability enforced 
by economic dislocation, the motivations that account for the emergence of 
forerunner movements are remarkably similar to those associated with the rise of 
U.S. militias. 
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Mobilization 


Turning to mobilization, we should note straightaway that data regarding 
mobilization techniques are limited. This lack of good empirical evidence signals 
a need for research on the history of recruitment and mobilization strategies, topics 
which many scholars have unfortunately too often ignored. Still, on the basis of 
the available evidence, we can tentatively claim that many, if not most, of the 
forerunners actively propagandized and sought new recruits much like today’s 
militia movement. For example, Father Coughlin of the Christian Front in the 
1930s, Joe McCarthy in the 1950s, and Robert Welch of the John Birch Society 
in the 1960s, similar to the militia leaders of today, all toured the country seeking 
to spread their message and to recruit new members to their cause. Stock (1996), 
for example, notes that recruiters for Posse Comitatus traveled around farm country 
throughout the farm crisis speaking to angry farmers and disseminating literature 
at farm auctions. Corcoran (1990) reports: 


[Posse leaders] Kahl, Wickstrom, and others delivered their message wherever farm- 
ers gathered: grain elevators, feedlots, hardware stores, fields, implement dealers, 
churches, foreclosure sales and auctions (p. 30). 


“Other Posse members, like former dairy farmer Roderick ‘Rick’ Elliot of Brighton, 
Colorado,” continues Corcoran (1990:32), “crisscrossed the Midwest and con- 
ducted ‘Constitutional Law Seminars” (p. 32). Sometimes these seminars would 
attract as many as 250 disgruntled rural Americans. Traveling charismatic speakers 
were often useful in priming informal mobilization efforts at the local level as word 
spread by mouth from one interested citizen to another. “Grand Wizard Forrest had 
taken an active step in propagating the Invisible Empire in 1868,” recounts Wade 
(1987:57) in a provocative history of the Ku Klux Klan, “but thereafter it seemed 
to spread on its own accord, stimulated by newspapers flattering to the Klan and 
feeding on Southern white fears of the new ‘radical’ state governments” (p. 57). 
Many of these forerunners to the militias also utilized the latest advances in 
mass media technology in order to advance mobilization efforts. For example, 
throughout the 1930s Father Coughlin could regularly be heard broadcasting his 
rhetoric on radio shows (Brinkley 1983). Bennett (1995) notes that Coughlin’s 
radio presentation: “With a mesmerizing speaking style tailored perfectly to the 
new medium, this bland looking bespectacled prelate became the radio star of his 
age” (p. 254). “Father Coughlin’s crusade not only offered community,’ Bennett 
(1995:260; see also Freud 1961) avers, “but it provided... charismatic authority. 
The ‘Father’ could answer all questions; he could give structure and direction to the 
lives of his followers” (p. 260). This mixture of charisma with the powers of radio, 
print, and telegraph was also well executed by the red-baiter Joseph McCarthy. 
Bennett (1995) has this to say about McCarthy’s considerable media savvy: 
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McCarthy’s domination of the wire reports meant domination of the national news 
output.... McCarthy was always a step ahead with another allegation, another 
‘objective’ report, another headline. ... Joe McCarthy had become a celebrity, in 
demand by candidates in many areas, and he spoke for GOP hopefuls in several states. 
He virtually took over the campaign of John Marshall Butler.... The impression 
spread that he was now a man of charismatic authority — to cross him was to risk 
defeat.... Joe McCarthy now seemed bigger than life, more than just a Senator. His 
picture would soon be on the covers of Time and Newsweek. He had become the 
embodiment of what many were calling a movement (pp. 299-300). 


And Corcoran (1990) says of the Posse Comitatus and their efforts to disseminate 
their ideological message to receptive ears: “They delivered it on cassette tapes 
played in farmhouse kitchens, pickup trucks, and the cabs of combines... and 
on radio stations like WSM Clear Channel in Nashville, Tennessee, and KTTL- 
FM, a country music station in Dodge City, Kansas” (p. 30). In the case of 
both the forerunners and the U.S. militias, mobilization efforts are centered 
around charismatic leadership and informal word of mouth, but these efforts 
have historically employed the latest communication technologies, such as print, 
telegraph, radio, video, and internet (see Hobsbawm 1959). One consequence of 
these communication technologies, and often an ideological goal in itself, has been 
the relatively decentralized organization of the U.S. militias and their forerunners. 


Organization 


When looking at how social movements have organized throughout U.S. 
history, one thing that becomes apparent is the rarity of paramilitary structures. 
If we consider some of the major contemporary movements that have attracted 
recent scholarly attention, such as civil rights, gay rights, environmental, pro- 
life, pro-choice, and the Christian Right, we find that none of these collectives 
have organized in a paramilitary fashion. This is not to say that there have not 
been isolated examples of social movements that have embraced paramilitary 
structures for organizational purposes. Members of the extreme left Black Panther 
party of the 1960s, for instance, were known to wear military fatigues, to carry 
firearms, and were even involved in a number of highly publicized shoot-outs 
with law enforcement agencies. But this is a deviation that simply proves the rule. 
Paramilitary organization is rarely used in social movements. 

In contrast, our review of the precursors to militias has shown that the 
paramilitary motif has not been fleeting among the radical right; rather, this 
organizational structure has been put to use by right-wing social movements for 
some time (see Barkun 1997). For instance, not only did the early Klan of the 1860s 
and 1870s, like today’s militias, utilize a paramilitary structure, but so did the Silver 
Shirts of the 1930s, the Minutemen of the 1960s, and the Posse Comitatus of the 
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1970s and 1980s. In fact, the sole exception in the groups we have reviewed was the 
John Birch Society, which did not publicly call for military organization or training. 
This tendency toward paramilitary organization becomes more comprehensible 
when one considers that some of these groups formed explicitly to emphasize the 
importance of gun rights. Moreover, this organizational technique is also consistent 
with a major part of forerunner ideology, which is the belief that we need to protect 
and defend American soil from treacherous insurgents and/or well-armed invaders. 

Recall from our earlier discussion of the U.S. militias that we were able to 
distinguish between two types of paramilitary organization. The type favored by 
the Michigan Militia, which we referred to as above-ground, and the type preferred 
by the Montana Militia, which we termed below-ground, both have historical 
antecedents in the forerunners that we have considered in this article. Ribuffo 
(1983), for instance, describes the above-ground paramilitary organization of the 
Silver Shirts in this fashion: 


[Silver Shirt members] wore distinctive paramilitary attire. ... An impressive-sounding 
officer corps commanded the rank and file: the Chief, Chamberlain, Quartermaster, 
Sheriff, and Censor at national headquarters; a Commander, Adjutant, Purser, Bailiff, 
and Solicitor at state level; and a Chaplain, Scribe, Almoner, Marshall, and Advocate 
at each local post. [All this] elaborate regalia and hierarchy gave the Chief a great 
thrill while also serving an organizational purpose. ... Pelley [the leader of the Silver 
Shirts], a veteran promoter, understood that ideas hit home only when accompanied 
by anthems, colors and gadgets (pp. 63-4). 


Like Norman Olson of the Michigan Militia, Pelley and the Silver Shirts recognized 
that the effectiveness of the movement’s message rested on the legitimacy of the 
movement with the public, and military bearing was viewed as a central means for 
obtaining the consent and loyalties of the people. In addition, the use of uniforms 
by both organizations was seen, by some, as a relatively simple way to provide the 
thrill and excitement sought by many of their members. 

While the above-ground organizational form has the promise of legitimacy 
in the eyes of the public, it also has the distinctive disadvantage of exposing the 
movement to infiltration by agents of social control and other saboteurs. Some 
militia movements in the United States have followed the lead of the Montana 
Militia and pursued a below-ground variation on paramilitary structure in order to 
assure proper and unfettered resistance. Stern (1996), for example, describes the 
decentralized and underground organization of the Minutemen in this way: 


The Minutemen were a 1960s private army.... They fought communism through 
guerrilla warfare. ... The Minutemen first set up ‘guerrilla units’ with ten to twenty- 
five members, then advocated smaller, underground ‘resistance networks. .. between 
five and fifteen [strong,]’ so that the discovery of one ‘unit’ would not compromise the 
whole (pp. 47-8). 
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Organizing in the same manner as the Internet, underground movements aimed to 
establish like-minded nodes of resistance that were functionally disconnected from 
one another in such a manner that attacks on one node would have no systematic 
effect on the movement as a whole. George and Wilcox (1996) elaborate the 
Minutemen underground organization with these words: 


According to Minutemen lore, the basic unit of organization is the squad. The 
individual squads, composed of between five and twenty-five members, were to have 
no knowledge of each other. Only state commanders knew who the squad leaders were 
and no records were to be kept of the individual members. The national organization 
had no control over the squads, each one of which was to operate as a little army. 
The only real function of the national organization was to recruit members through 
the distribution of literature to generate publicity for the organization. The rationale 
behind all this decentralization and secrecy was to preclude ‘neutralization’ in the 
event of a communist takeover (p. 223). 


As we have sought to demonstrate in this brief section, the organizational schemes 
employed by contemporary U.S. militias are derived from a long history of right- 
wing social agitation. Not surprisingly, the tendency of the militia movement and 
its forerunners to adopt paramilitary organizational forms has also informed the 
variety of rituals that these movements have practiced. 


Ritual 


Because the ideology of U.S. militias as well as their paramilitary organization 
are deemed threatening by state police and many citizen watchdog groups, this 
movement has had special need for ritual to develop a pleasing self-image and to 
promote the secrecy needed to foil infiltration from outsiders. What we can say 
about ritual in the U.S. militias is still quite limited owing to sparse field work with 
this movement; however, we have preliminary evidence, which we discussed at 
some length earlier, that suggests ritual is really quite important to these agitators. 
Of course, the importance of ritual to the U.S. militias could be anticipated on 
the basis of Hobsbawm’s (1959) fine investigation into the so-called “primitive 
rebels” of southern Italy and Spain as well as a consideration of the forerunners of 
the militias discussed in this section of the article. For instance, Neiwert’s (1999) 
study of the Silver Shirts confirms the importance of ritual to that forerunner of the 
militias: 


Orville Roundtree [the Silver Shirt leader in Washington State]. . . secured a lodge near 
Richmond. .. as the permanent location statewide for Legion meetings, called Silver 
Shirt Cavalcades. These gatherings were highly ritualistic and usually adorned with 
Nazi flags. Everyone was required to wear a uniform: for the men, silver-gray shirts 
with a scarlet silk ‘L’ — for ‘Love, Loyalty, and Liberation’ — emblazoned over the 
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heart, blue corduroy knickers and long socks; for women, a red-and-blue skirt worn 
with the same silver-gray shirt. All meetings opened with a rendition of the Legion’s 
anthem, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ Monthly local meetings were only slightly 
more relaxed, being smaller versions of the Cavalcades (p. 47). 


As these observations suggest, garb and process are important to movement 
meetings as they promote a sense of cohesion and unity among members. 

Another form of ritual that has a long history with the forerunners of the 
U.S. militias is initiation. Given the deviant nature of these movements, secrecy 
and loyalty are crucial to sustaining the integrity of the group so clear markers 
of “comrades” and “outsiders” are necessary. As the history of the Ku Klux 
Klan demonstrates, initiation has served in exactly this capacity. Bennett (1995) 
describes a Klan initiation in this way: 


Initiates took the oath of obedience, secrecy, fidelity and klannishness before a 
blazing cross, circled by the white robed, hooded membership in the ‘klavern’ or 
meeting place. ... They promised to defend the Constitution, the American flag, free 
public schools, Protestantism, free speech and press, liberty, and separation of church 
and state. These newcomers learned an elaborate ritual, were given the codes to a 
convoluted ceremonial language, and were placed in a bizarre hierarchy in which 
exalted cyclops ruled over Klansmen, subservient in turn to grand titans [in provinces], 
grand dragons (realms), and finally the imperial wizard (and his staff) of the Invisible 
Empire (p. 211). 


Wade (1987) also confirms the rich initiation ceremonies associated with both the 
early and later Klan. Noting that these ceremonies might vary considerably by 
den, especially with the later Klan, Wade (1987:60-1) reports that oaths of secrecy 
and loyalty, along with passwords and secret handshakes, were used to distinguish 
movement members. While full accounts of ritual in the U.S. militia movement 
must await more careful field studies, the history of the militia’s forerunners 
promises that studies of militia ritual will be generously rewarded. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this article has been to substantiate the claim that the U.S. mili- 
tia movement in the United States, far from being an unprecedented phenomenon, 
carries on a rich tradition of ideologically leveraged resistance and agitation. We 
have argued that the historical roots of U.S. militias have been largely ignored in 
popular accounts and that this lack of context has contributed to somewhat simplis- 
tic understandings of the movement. We further maintained that these historically 
shallow representations have been aided by relatively imprecise definitions of this 
movement. We offered one definition of U.S. militias that draws on five dimen- 
sions — ideology, motivation, mobilization, organization, and ritual — and then 
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used this definition of the U.S. militias to compare this movement to certain right- 
wing forerunners. 

This study began with a question — is the U.S. militia movement a unique 
social phenomenon? — and employed a comparative method to conclude that 
the U.S. militias are actually beneficiaries of a rather long historical tradition. 
Defining militias along five dimensions, perhaps the most interesting discovery 
of this study is that although militias have sometimes been viewed as a novel 
movement, few of their characteristics have proven to be unique. Whether we 
look at their ideology, motivation, mobilization, organization, or ritual, numerous 
parallels to earlier movements such as the Ku Klux Klan, Silver Shirts, and the 
Posse Comitatus are evident. One point of this study has been to demonstrate the 
utility of comparative methods for investigations concerned with questions about 
social movements. We have also sought to show that comparative studies of the 
militia movement can be advanced most fruitfully once a full working definition of 
the subject is articulated. 

We believe that the comparative study of U.S. militias can be advanced in 
three concrete ways. First, studies might be made across space in order to answer 
questions about, say, the forces motivating various manifestations of the militias. 
Our review of the literature has revealed that there is a small, but growing, body 
of research concerning the etiology of militias. While Dyer (1997), Gibson (1994), 
and Castells (1997) have all uncovered important insights regarding the rise of 
militias, each has tended to focus attention on a single factor, be it economic, 
cultural, or technological. We believe that each of these approaches has something 
to offer; however, future research should begin to explore the interrelationship 
among these causal factors by starting to conduct real world empirical research. For 
instance, O’ Brien and Haider-Markel (1998) began filling this void in the empirical 
literature by examining, on the state level, variation in the distribution of militias 
and in the level of militia groups’ activities. The authors concluded that “the most 
significant predictors of militia activity are the number of ardent gun owners, 
the number of Gulf war veterans, the willingness/capacity to engage in violent 
behavior as measured by the amount of stolen explosives, and the percentage of 
Democratic representation” (p. 462). 

In a more detailed study, Freilich (2001) simultaneously tested aspects of 
the economic dislocation/social disorganization thesis as well as the cultural 
hypothesis on the state level. The results of this study revealed tentative support 
for some aspects of the cultural argument, while no support was found for any of 
the economic dislocation/social disorganization views. In particular, Freilich found 
militias to be strongest in states that, on average, had higher levels of paramilitary 
culture (i.e., higher levels of ardent gun owners, current military personnel, military 
veterans, and law enforcement personnel). Similarly, female earning power was 
significantly associated with the level of militia-related activity, with large gaps 
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between female and male earning power found in those states with especially 
pronounced militia activity. This appears to indicate that patriarchal states (where 
the feminist movement has penetrated the least) are most likely to witness militia 
activity. Accordingly, one could argue, in congruence with Gibson’s cultural 
model, that in patriarchal states militias are relied upon to maintain traditional 
gender relations. 

Freilich’s (2001) finding of no relationship between adverse economic condi- 
tions and the militia movement illustrates the importance of conducting empirical 
work in this area. As we discussed above, in the last few years a number of books 
and articles have appeared which have all made assertions regarding the rise of the 
militia movement. Most of these works just put forth arguments without referring 
to systematic analyses that might back up their claims. Making use of state level 
data, Freilich’s study provides evidence that, as applied to the militia movement, 
economic, cultural, and technological explanations for the emergence of U.S. mili- 
tias may not be equally valid. 

Second, comparative studies of the U.S. militias would benefit from more 
refined historical analyses like the one reported in this article. Issues that such 
studies could address are manifold. For instance, building upon Diamond’s (1995) 
work, one could categorize and make more refined distinctions among the right- 
wing forerunners we studied in order to come up with a typology of the far right. 
This would enable one to make a more detailed comparison between the militias 
and the earlier groups. It is possible that the militias share more similarities with 
some segments of the far right as opposed to other segments. 

Third, comparative studies of the U.S. militias would also yield insights if 
examinations were made across time and space. For instance, we have already 
hinted at the similarities between Hobsbawm’s (1959) primitive rebels and the 
U.S. militia groups. A more detailed and systematic study of the similarities and 
differences between these two forms of resistance and agitation is sure to shed 
light on the peculiar social and historical conditions that promote the rise of 
such movements. Given the reactionary tendencies of the U.S. militias, interesting 
theoretical and empirical comparisons might also be made between these groups 
and right-wing movements in, say, contemporary Austria, France, Germany, Italy, 
India, and Russia. 

Finally, a number of more general concerns about research addressing right- 
wing movements remain. For example, as we discussed above, those concerned 
with right-wing social movements need not only to offer hypotheses about the 
rise of these movements, but also to pursue more focused empirical research 
that seeks to test these hypotheses in a rigorous manner. Second, studies need 
to begin developing more complex models that can accommodate a variety of 
causal influences. Third, distinctions need to be made between individual level 
and aggregate level causes, with studies needed to explore both levels. More 
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specifically, research should begin by investigating the following questions: Why 
have some individuals joined militia organizations while other individuals have 
not? Why have some regions spawned active militia organizations while other 
regions have not?? Do the factors that influence the formation and perpetuation 
of movements remain constant over time? Perhaps the variables that fueled the rise 
of the militia movement are different from the ones that will ensure its growth. 
Finally, we should reiterate that the foregoing discussion has only been a primitive 
sketch; we hope that rather than passing as the final word, it stimulates discussion 
and further research. 


NOTES 


1 This effort to define militias is a restatement and extension of the discussion presented by 
Freilich, Pichardo Almanzar, and Rivera (1999). 

2 A number of other extreme anti-Communist groups, such as the California Rangers, also 
emerged during this time period. 

3 Even here distinctions need to be made between the state level and smaller levels. As Freilich 
(2001) noted, a finding of no relationship between economic dislocation and levels of militia 
activity on the state level need not be viewed as definitively undermining the economic 
dislocation thesis. After all, a state like California possesses both a land area and a population 
which are larger then many nations. It is conceivable that a smaller unit of study, like the county 
level, may have obtained different findings. 
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